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THE POET OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





It was Commencement Day at Princeton College, in the 
year 1771, and the plaudits rang loudly as two of the young 
graduates pronounced a dialogue in verse. The eldest ora- 
tor, calm in diction and in gesture, dwelt with solemnity 
upon the blessings lavished by the hand of the Divine upon 
the country of his adoption; while the younger, rising into 
the rapture of prophecy, portrayed the future of his native 
land, as, enfranchised from a foreign yoke, she should stand 
glorious in her independence. 

The poets were Hugh Brackenridge and Philip Freneau, 
and warm came the applause from their classmate, James 
Madison, while President Witherspoon added his more 
temperate approval. 

The poem was published, a few months afterwards, in a 
quaint little volume, by Robert Aitken, in Philadelphia, 
under the title of ‘‘The Rising Glory of America,” and re- 
ceived a welcome from the public which must have strength- 
ened the young poets in their predilection for a literary life. 

Choosing the legal profession, they both entered zealously 
upon their studies, which Brackenridge pursued, despite 
many obstacles, until he reached the honors of the judge- 
ship; while Freneau, in his father’s house in New York, 
found little promise for immediate success at the bar amid 
the deepening portents of revolution. 

By earnest endeavor and honest dealing, the family of 
Freneau had won wealth and honor since the day when they 
fled, with their brother Huguenots, from the insane enmity 
of Louis XIV. As merchants trading with their old home 





in France, they had earned fortune in their new home in 
America; and young Philip soon learned that his surest 
path to prosperity must lead in the same direction. Mean- 
while, the stirring events around him stimulated his patri- 
otic zéal, and, as occasion permitted, he assumed, by natural 
fitness, the work which has won for him the proud title of 
—the poet of the Revolution. 

An insight into his secret ambition may be found in the 
few piquant lines in which the bard utters a lament that he 
has fallen upon an evil day, and among a generation too 
busy in plucking the laurel to grant him a wreath of bays. 
There is pathos lingering in the merry words, for Freneau 
wielded a fluent and a well-trained pen, while cultivated 
taste and warm enthusiasm might have won him entrance 
into the higher domain of his art amid the leisure of peace. 
But, as the warrior drew his sword, the poet drew his pen, 
and did valiant service during the dark days of the opening 
struggle, by spreading through the press the quaint and 
pungent verses which carried conviction to many a doubt- 
ing mind and steadied many a trembling hand. It was his 
work to give poignant and pithy expression to the events of 
the hour; to instill patriotism by a jingling verse, or arouse 
ardor by the smooth syllables of a quaintly conceived 
couplet which readily fixed itself in the memory of the 
people. A keen rhyme clinging in scorn to an invader, or 
branding a traitor with the burning contempt of his coun- 
trymen, served well, just a hundred years ago, in welding 
public opinion into the firmness needed to abide the tests 
of the coming conflict. 

Freneau began his seafaring life in the year 1776, 
by a voyage to the West Indies; and thus commenced a 
career which long continued a queer medley of sea and 
sanctum, business and ballad-making, poetry and politics. 

Perhaps his highest claims to excellence as a poet must 
rest on his descriptions of southern scenery, written during 
these voyages; and it must be noted that, in these early 
poems, as well as throughout his whole life, he repeatedly 
proves himself in fellowship with that chosen band of 
America’s great authors, who have ever declared themselves 
the worthy lovers of beauty and disciples of truth, by their 
hatred of the sin and shame of slavery. 
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In despite of all the vicissitudes of war, his old friend 
and classmate, Brackinridge, was laboring industriously to 
establish a literary magazine in Philadelphia; and these 
descriptive poems were contributed to its pages by Freneau, 
with other sprightly and satiric stanzas, in which he held 
up George III. to public execration and contempt. 

Hitherto the poet had limited his skill to the light artil- 
lery of versified satire, fastening an epithet, or feathering a 
lampoon, and furnishing to tk,2 patriot cause a current coin 
in which to conveniently condense the antagonisms of the 
hour; but a severe personal experience of the horrors of war 
was now added to give intensity to his pen. 

Having embarked as a passenger on a merchant ship, 
bound from Philadelphia to the West Indies, in 1780, he 
was taken at sea by the British, and carried to the prison 
ships at New York. Here he, by good fortune, was con- 
fined only a short time; but his own sufferings, and those 
of his comrades, roused in him the bitterest indignation, for 
which he found characteristic utterance in a poem of con- 
siderable length, which he published in book form, imme- 
diately after bis release, with the earnest intention of 
prompting his countrymen to greater exertions in defence 
of their liberties. 

The cruelty of the officers, the gross negligence of their 
duties, the incapacity of the surgeons of the hospital ships, 
with all the accumulated horrors of the scene, are depicted 
with a fidelity which was then absolutely necessary to the 
just performance of his painful task, but from which we 
may now gladly avert our eyes, while the intensity of the 
poet’s indignation, and the fire of his denunciation, can be 
gathered from the less repulsive lines in which he describes 
his country’s foe: 

fee, how they pant to stain the world with gore, 
And millions murdered, still, would murder more. 
This selfish race from all the world disjoined 
Eternal discord sow among mankind; 
Aim to extend their empire o’er the ball, 
Subject, destroy, absorb, and conquer all; 
As if the Power that formed us did condemn 
All other nations to be slaves to them! 

“A generous nation,” is their endless cry, 
But truth revolts against the daring lie. 
Weak as I am, I'll try my strength to-day, 
And my best arrows at these hell-hounds play; 
To future years their bloody deeds prolong, 
And hang them up to infamy in song. 

So much I suffered from the race I hate, 
So near they shoved me to the brink of fate, 
When seven long weeks in these damned hulks I lay, 
3arred down by night, and fainting through the day 
In the fierce fervors of the solar beam, 
Cool'd by no breeze on Hudson's mountain stream, 
That not unsung these horrid deeds shall fall 
To black oblivion that would cover all! 
Not unrevenged shall all the woes we bore 
Be swallowed up inglorious as before. 

The dreadful secrets of these prison caves, 
Half sunk, half floating on my Hudson's waves, 
The muse sball tell, nor shall her voice be vain, 
Mankind must shrink with horror at the strain. 
To such a race the rights of men deny, 
And blame the tardy vengeance of the sky! 


For the next four years Freneau contributed largely to 
the Freeman's Journal, of Philadelphia, writing a series of 
essays, entitled ‘‘The Philosopher of the Forest,” being 
the imaginary wanderings of a Swiss, who makes careful 
study of the condition of the various nations of the world, 
retiring occasionally for mental refreshment and meditation 
into the wilderness. He also published a variety of verse 
upon the current topics of the time, Hugh Gaine and the 
‘*‘loyal” Rivington, of New York, being favorite objects of 
his satire. 

Devoting himself again to commerce, he pursued his 
chosen avocation zealously for a number of years, while two 
successive editions of his works, both in prose and verse, 
served to render Captain Freneau famous, both by land and 
sea. 

In the account of the aquatic procession which attended 
General Washington into New York upon his inauguration, 
there is mentioned the schooner Columbia, Captain Philip 
Freneau, eight days from Charleston. 

In the new era opened by this procession, Freneau was 
to play a considerable part, and it is probable that the in- 
fluence of his schoolmate, Madison, was used to induct him 
into the editorship of the New York Daily Advertiser, which 
claimed the honor of being the second daily paper estab- 
lished in America. With this position began Freneau’s 
strictly political career, as it introduced him to Thomas 
Jefferson, to whom he became closely attached. 

Upon the removal of the seat of Government to Phila- 
delphia, Freneau became the editor of the National Gazette, 
of that city—a paper conspicuous in the annals of the period 
as the organ of Jefferson’s peculiar opinions. The bitter 
animosity to Hamilton and Adams, and the more veiled 
opposition to Washington, riveted public attention upon 
this journal in such a manner, that Jefferson felt compelled 
to a public explanation of his connection with the editor- 
ship; and it became a matter of discussion whether the 
virulence of its antagonism found its origin in Freneau, or 
was to be traced to a higher source—in Jefferson himself. 
However this may be, the mainspring of the action of Fre- 
neau is most probably to be found in his enthusiastic inte- 
rest in France, as the land of his ancestors, and his ardent 
desire that the United States should grant to that country 
the utmost assistance in her power. The celebrated Proba- 
tionary Odes, by Jonathan Pindar, Esq., a cousin of Peter's, 
and candidate for the post of poet-laureate, were generally 
lampoons directed against the leading Federalists, and were 
popularly ascribed to the pen of Freneau. 

The National Gazette was but short-lived, and expired at 
the close of the second volume, having dwindled to the 
meagre proportions of a half sheet. Freneau proposed im- 
mediately to establish another paper in New York city, and 
was armed with letters of recommendation, both from Madi- 
son and Jefferson; but the project failed entirely, and he 
seems to have retired to an estate which he had inherited 
| near Monmouth, New Jersey, where he published a journal 
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of his own, with the title of The New Jersey Chronicle. 
paper had a still briefer existence, and ceased at the end of 
the first year. 

Undeterred by these mishaps, Freneau next published a 
complete edition of his own works, and then ventured into 
a new field by establishing a literary tri-weekly in New 


York. This publication was styled The Time Piece, and 
was edited with remarkable ability; but Freneau dissolved 
his connection with it at the close of th» first year, and re- 
turned to his sea life with renewed zesv, following it with 
unabated vigor until he was sixty years of age. 

The war of 1812 again aroused his enthusiastic patriotism 
to find utterance in verse, and with this troubled epoch he 
closed his career as a poet. 

The later years of his life were spent in peaceful pros- 
perity on his estate in New Jersey, where he heartily enjoyed 
the leisurely retirement earned by a life of active labor, 
finding occasional diversion by visiting New York city, 
where he ever found a warm welcome as the survivor of a 
departed generation, and reaped all those honors which 
should accompany old age. 

Having so curiously mingled the avocations of a literary 
career with the stirring life of a sea captain, he always 
maintained the cultivated tastes of the former with the 
hearty health of the latter; and found, in his later years, an 
unusual pleasure in outdoor exercise, heightened by his 
artistic appreciation of the beauties of the ever-recurring 
changes of earth and sky. At the ripe age of fourscore 
years he still preserved his activity, and, confident in the 
vigor which had never deserted him, he, despite all friendly 
help and warning, started out alone upon a long walk to 
his home through a driving snow storm, and was found 
lifeless, buried beneath a drift into which he had wandered, 
bewildered by the tempest. 

ES eae ee 


THE USE OF PAPER, 


The following statistics of the production and con- 
sumption of paper are furnished by a Vienna journal: It 
appears that there are 3,000 paper manufactories in the 
world, employing 80,000 men and 180,000 women, besides 
the 100,000 employed in the rag trade; 1,800,000,000 
pounds of paper are produced annually. One-half is used 
in printing, a sixth for writing, and the remainder for pack- 
ing and other purposes. The United States average 17 
pounds per head; an Englishman consumes 114; a German, 
8 pounds; a Frenchman, 7 pounds; an Italian, 3} pounds; a 
Spaniard, 15 pounds; and a Russian only 1 pound annually, 
on an average. This would indicate that Americans are 
the most extensive reading people in the world. 

- + s.ee- —_ a 

A cowarD_y fellow having kicked a newsboy, the other 
day, for pestering him to buy an evening paper, the lad 
waited till another boy accosted the brute, and then shouted, 
in the hearing of all bystanders, ‘It’s no use to try him, 
Jim; he can't read.” 
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TOO POOR TO TAKE A NEWSPAPER. 


An anecdote is told of a farmer going one day to the office 
of a New York journal and ordering his paper stopped, be- 
cause he was too poor to take it any longer. 

‘*Suppose we make a bargain,” said the editor, ‘in this 
way. Go home and select a hen that shall be called my 
hen; sell the eggs that the hen lays during the year, and 
send the proceeds to me as your subscription for the paper.” 

The farmer was pleased at so easy a way to pay for his 
paper, and readily ccnsented. The result was, that during 
the year the hen paid for the paper twice its regular price 
of subscription. 

This is by no means a pure fiction, for the same may be 
true in a great multitude of cases. 
and throws away more than enough money during the year 
to get a weekly or daily newspaper that would furnish him 
with intellectual food, and keep him posted in the busy, 
stirring events of the day. A very small retrenchment in 
the luxuries that almost every one indulges in would secure 
a daily visitor full of gossip about the doings of the great 
world around us; full of stirring events in the history that 


Almost every one wastes 


is every day being made in our own country, and full of 
useful general information, and facts in literature, science, 
and art. Besides, it is the duty of the people to support 
the press, for it has always stood as a grand bulwark be- 
tween them and political and military oppression; it has 
sounded the notes of warning that has often aroused them 
to action; it has stripped the borrowed cloak from corrup- 
tion and venality in high pJaces, and showed them in all 
their deformity, and is to-day the great friend of education, 
justice, religion, and peace. The press speaks everywhere, 
at all times, carrying light in places where otherwise per- 
And when we remember what 
how darkness, igno- 


petual darkness would reign. 
the world would be without the press 
rance, vice and oppression would flourish unopposed, let 
no one any longer say that he is too poor to take a news- 
paper. 


oe apre ter 

Tue following are the literary and typographic bills the 
municipality of Boston had to pay for Charles Sumner's 
The hotel, floral, musical, champagne, hack 
hire, and cigar sundries, amounted to ten times as much. 
But here is what the hard working ink-slingers and type 
stickers received on account of Senator Sumner’s exit: 
Printing the Memorial Volume, 5,000 copies—composition, 
$328 30; press work, $315 70; paper, $3,916 59; frontis- 
piece, $49 50; binding, $3,600—$8,469 96. Editorial ser- 
vices, $1,000; services, proof-reading, $100. H. O. Reed, 
services, pr2paring volume for delivery, $125. 
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Mr. Greorce Wriikes is engaged in smashing Shakspeare 
—writing him down in the Spirit of the Times newspaper. 
We wouldn't 
But give the old man 


George has discovered that Shake is a fraud. 
have believed it of old Shake. 
another chance, George, anyhow. 
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DEVILTRIES—ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
Craniums beyond the science of phrenologists—the heads 
of newspapers. 

Many a gifted man, able to conduct the movements of an 
army of tens of thousands, could not, for the life of him, 
keep a single slender column in a newspaper in decent 
shape. 

Newspapers pave the way for naturalization papers. 
Reading of the privileges flowing from American citizen- 
ship, every foreign emigrant of intelligence desires to avail 
himself of them. 

The despots of the nineteenth century do not dread 
assassination half as much as they fear the influence of a 
free press. The former may deprive them of life, the latter 
annihilates their selfish and cruel system of government. 

To bring one’s business prominently before the eyes of 
the world, it is nowadays necessary to advertise. 

Nowadays, when statesmen put out feelers in reference to 
a pet and untried policy, and find it indignantly and uni- 
versally repudiated, they elevate their eyebrows, thrust their 
hands deep down into their trowsers’ pockets, and softly 
ejaculate—mere newspaper rumor. Of course the unpopu- 
lar plan is shelved. 

The person who sent an effusion, entitled ‘‘ Nothing but 
Flowers,” to a paper for publication, is on the ragged edge 
of mortification. The poem appeared as ‘Nothing but 
Fleas.” When the compositor was reasoned with, he said 
he thought there ought to be something lively about the 
poem. 

A North Carolina editor, who had been raced down the 
street by a woman and a cowhide, found himself alluded to 
in a rival paper as ‘‘ our racy contemporary.” 

A Connecticut paper offers ‘‘a very handsome two-bladed 
pocket-knife” as a premium to subscribers. This is rough 
on the chromo dealers. 

A Western editor drove off tramps by offering them fifty 
cents an hour to read MS. poetical contributions. 

Advice to reformers addressing newspapers—be sure you 
are right, and then write. 

Printers are true philosophers, they do not put much 
faith in first impressions. 

Shakspeare’s advice to modern readers of diurnal and 
hebdomadal literature—‘‘neither a borrower nor a lender 
be.” 

Authors mete to be read—Bacon and Lamb. 

The author of ‘‘ When This Old Hat Was New,” was un- 
questionably a verse-a-tile genius. 

How much sharper than a serpent’s 2th is it to have a 
non-paying subscriber!— Whitehall Times. 

An Oregon paper offers fifteen cents a bushel for manu- 
script poems—if they are on good paper and written on one 
side of the sheet. 





The voice of the ‘‘turtle "—the daily newspaper. 


The Marquis of Lorne will wait on a street corner ten 
minutes for a newsboy to change a three-cent piece. 


The New York Mail says, ‘‘ Mr. Bennett, like Alexander, 
‘sighs for new worlds to conquer,’ and is going to start a 
daily on American principles in Washington. We don’t 
know a larger opening for money than is offered by such an 
enterprise.” 

A new contributor sent the following note, accompanying 
a communication to the Independent: ‘‘ Mr. Editor—I am a 
new hand at writing, but if the following is of any use to 
you please accept it, and say it is from the pen of John J. 
Davis, of Oakland—a gentleman well known as one of the 
profoundest thinkers and most brilliant litlerateurs west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
and keen suggestiveness it stands peerless as a satire.’ 


Say, also, that for deep research 

A subscriber to a Southwestern newspaper died recently, 
leaving four years’ subscription unpaid. The editor ap- 
peared at the grave, and deposited in the coffin a palm-leaf 
fan, a linen coat, and a thermometer. 

The editor of a California journal has gone to attend the 
State Legislature as a member, and his partner publishes a 
card in which he says: ‘‘ During his absence the conduct 
of the paper will devolve upon our talented self and our - 
humble assistant, and we want it distinctly understood that 
anything appearing in these columns particularly brilliant 
is to be credited to the former, while the latter is alone re- 
sponsible for such articles as are calculated to bring down 
upon the author the condemnation of a discriminating 
public.” 

A paper gives the following advice to a correspondent: 
‘*We shall have to decline your article on the ‘Decline of 
the Aristocracy.’ We have left out several of our own arti- 
cles this week, and yours is worse than any of them. Take 
our advice, and write a few short pieces; write only on one 
side of the sheet; write plainly; and then take your pieces 
and burn them in the kitchen fire.” 





A PARAGRAPH has been going the rounds, cut from an 
English paper, to the effect that Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
was about to start a paper in London. The item even went 
so far as to give the name and character of the paper. It 
was to be called 7'he Planet, and was to be modeled after 
the Jerald, of New York. Edmund Yates was mentioned 
as being one of the interested parties, and other particulars 
were given. The story is a pure fabrication. 





Ir is reported that the Queen of England has intimated 
to Mr. Reeves, the editor of the ‘‘ Greville Memoirs,” ex- 
posing the weaknesses and wickednesses of the royal family, 
that, if more volumes are published, he will be deprived of 
his office of Registrar to the Privy Council, worth £1,500 
per annum. 
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CAXTON OR DANTE? 


A MODERN ENGLISH LEGEND. 
Near famed Fleet Street, where printers meet, 
A tavern stands of good repute, well known to Caxtons all, 
Whose calling caused the calling it a Printers’ House of Call. 
Now birds of a feather 
All flock together, 
So says the proverb good and true, and so say we to-day, 
And where you fiud the printers meet, then never far away 
Are those who live by helping; them to make their fortunes ripe, 
By selling them machine or press, or printing ink or type; 
A worthy, pleasant, bappy set of really jolly fellows, 
Who live by mixing “dirty stuff,” by hammer, forge, and bellows. 
Some early meet at forenoon lunch, when chat and gossip go on; 
Some look up orders, trade discuss, ask who is who, and—so on. 
Now snacks and luncheons oiten lead to “‘ Take a glass of wine ?”” 
And when there's business in the wind, why many stop to dine. 
That idea took, for all were friends who formed the Caxton Club, 
And next to business in their minds came first-class “grub and bub.”’ 
To give each mouth a dainty meal (though mealy-mouthed none were) 
The host provided every day a liberal bill of fare. 
As Cate-rer he 
Could sit to a T. 
From day to day 
In this good way 
Things smoothly went. 
On business bent, 
They met to dine 
And sip their wine. 
When some one said that, as Caxtonians, sure they must 
At once of Caxton have a life-like bust. 
So all agreed 
To that one need. 
The bust was bought 
And Club-wards brought. 
When they fixed him up high for each member to view him, 
He became as familiar as if they all knew him. 
Now a certain sage member proposed an idea, 
To show how much Caxton he wished to revere. 
He said, as he rose 
(First blowing his nose), 
** As we all thrive by the gold of the Caxtons we trust, 
We cannot do better than gild Caxton’s bust, 
By way of return 
For what we each earn.” 
To this they agreed, like good fellows all true, 
So the bust was sent off to be gilded all new. 
All now behold 
The bust in gold! 
But some, hard to please, with a smile said, while tittering, 
They thought, now they saw it, that gold was too glittering. 
Some coughed, some smiled, 
Some felt quite wild. 
* Let’s have him bronze ;’’ 
* Let’s have him brown;” 
* Let’s have him buff;’’ 
« Let’s have him down!” 
Each new proposition 
Provoked opposition. 
**Let’s have him black,”’ “ Let’s have him white;’’ 
And this game kept up half the night. 
There was no pleasing 
*Mid all this teasing; 
But the upshot was to paint him again, and give the gold the sack, 





So down they took the bust again and had it painted black! 
Just like nigger 
Was the figure. 
Some said ’twas more appropriate now than any tinting, 
For Caxton always used the black-faced type in printing! 
But now "twas well done 
They wish’d it undone. 
They disliked his black looks, and his eyes black as night, 
And to make him amends they’d have him pure white. 
« We'll decide it to-night, 
And have him milk white.’’ 
So from gold to black, and from black to bright white, 
They painted their bust, and this time they were right. 
For all of one mind 
*Tis odd so to find, 
So many proposers and objecters and planners, 
And each giving way for the sake of good manners. 
There's no more to be said 
On this white Caxton head. 
They were satisfied quite 
That the right thing was white. 
Till a visitor came, 
A man of some fame. 
He looked up and laughed, 
And the lot of ‘em chaffed. 
«« Allow me to say, though I’ve dropped in to-night as a chance débu- 
tante, 
That's not Caxton at all, but an old bust of Dante!” 


And so it was. My tale is told: 
The Caxton Club were fairly sold. 
They had Caxton in gold, and Caxton in white, 
And Caxton in black, but neither were right. 
So Dante gave way. 
And came down next day. 
—([London Press News. 





Tue following address was recently delivered at the fune- 
ral of a San Francisco type-setter: ‘‘Our brother, Mr. John 
Harlan, is dead. His last letter is distributed, his case is 
emptied, his stick is full, the last line is spaced out, and the 
clicking of the type is no more heard byhis hand. A para- 
graph is made, a period put in, his last proof is taken, his 
galley cleared. His form is made up, and lies upon the 
cold imposing-stone, silent, lifeless. His faults are set in 
diamond and pied, so that no more proofs can be taken. 
His virtues are set in six-line pica, colored, framed, and 
hung on the walls of memory, never to be forgotten. Be 
warned and be ready. Correct your proof.” 

eco 

At a meeting of persons interested in literary and drama- 
tic copyright, recently held in London, it was resolved that 
an association should be formed for the improvement of 
copyright and stage-right law, to be called the ‘‘ Association 
for the Protection of the Rights of Authors.” Mr. Tom 
Taylor was chosen Chairman pro tem., and it was settled 
that the Association should be confined to authors. 
~2scoo-r 


Tuts is the season of the year when the editor shouts up 
the pipe to the foreman, ‘‘The article I sent up yesterday, 
‘Spring Has Come,’ you can hold over.” 
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RUNNING A KENTUCKY NEWSPAPER OON- 
SISTENTLY. 

I had the pleasure of assisting at the birth of the Louis- 
ville Ledger. It was a powerful cast. I don’t remember the 
exact number of editors employed on the paper, but it was 
immense. There was an editor-in-chief, with two or three 
assistants, a news editor, a heavy corps of reporters and city 
editors, a foreign editor, an amusement editor, a fine art 
editor, a nautical editor, a legal editor, a financial editor, 
and a number of miscellaneous and unclassified editors. 
There were so many editors, in fact, that the building was 
uncomfortably crowded, and they were in each other's way. 
There was always a scramble for the lounge and the Cincin- 
nati papers. Many of these editors were amateurs, with 
rather crude ideas of journalism—gentlemen of a leisurely 
literary turn of mind, who thought it would be a good thing 
to stroll into the office once or twice a day, draw off a kid 
glove, dash off a profound editorial on national politics, and 
then stroll jauntily out again, twirling a delicate rattan 
cane, with a horse’s hoof or a feminine leg in ivory for a 
handle. Colonel M. W. Cluskey, formerly of Memphis, was 
* commander-in-chief of this rabble of courageous but un- 
disciplined ink-slingers. Colonel Cluskey is an Irishman, 
reared in Alabama, where he acquired a most delicious 
Southern brogue. Personally he is one of the highest-toned, 
kindest-hearted, and most chivalrous of men, and in his time 
he has been recognized as one of the most vigorous writers 
of the South. A little work on parliamentary law, of which 
he is the author, is still quoted in Southern legislative 
bodies, But at the time Colonel Cluskey took hold of the 
Ledger, ill-health had greatly impaired his usefulness. He 
was a gallant soldier in behalf of the Lost Cause, and was 
literally shot to pieces. The only wonder was that he 
managed to live. Colonel Cluskey made frantic efforts to 
discipline his rabble, and at the same time endeavored to 
cultivate agreeable social relations. It was one of his 
theories that a man employed on the Ledger must necessa- 
rily be a gentleman, and that a man good enough to asso- 
ciate with him in the office was entitled to be received at 
his house. About once a week the entire force was invited 
to his elegant mansion, to discuss oysters, venison, cham- 
pagne, and other creature comforts. 

The earlier numbers of the Ledger were curiosities in 
their way. I remember one night, when the foreign editor, 
intensely Prussian in his sympathies, had written an article 
on the Franco-German war, and Dr. Breckinridge, who 
strongly sympathized with the French, had written one on 
the same subject. Of course they conflicted, and each was 
stubborn in insisting upon committing the paper to his own 
views. Colonel Cluskey was appealed to. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
said he, oracularly, ‘*by Jove! you must make your ahticles 
consist. It won’t do to have an abticle in one paht of the 
papah taking one view of a subject, and an ahticle in 
another column taking another view. They must consist. 
Now, I don’t care a coppah about the frog-eatahs, or the 





—— Dutch, but the papah must be one thing or the othah. 
It can’t be both.” And, after some further squabbles, the 
foreign man and the doctor being unable to come to an un- 
derstanding, Colonel Mike called out, ‘‘ Heah! Give ’em to 
me; I'll fix it up myself.” Taking the two articles, he cut 
the head off the Breckinridge editorial, sliced a sentence 
out of Price’s, and pasted it on; then he scooped out 
an inch or two of Breckinridge and pasted it on to Price; 
and so continued, taking alternate paragraphs from Breck- 
inridge and Price, until he had patched up the most remark- 
able foreign article ever published in the United States, the 
whole thing ending with a semicolon. 

Colonel Cluskey was disposed to assert his rights, and 
took umbrage at the frequent consultations of stockholders. 
‘«There’s too much buzzin’ about heah to suit me,” he would 
say. ‘‘If there’s any buzzin’ to be done, I'll buzz myself. 
By Jove! I’ve been elected managing editah of this papah, 
an’, by Jove! I’m goin’ to manage it. If these gentlemen 
ain’t satisfied with my management, my resignation’s at 
their service; but I don’t want any buzzin’ around me. 
Come, Harry, boy, let’s go an’ get a cawktail.” 

Colonel Cluskey had none of the absurd prejudice about 
personal journalism, which some of the sedate and stupid 
newspapers of the day affect. ‘‘ Boys,” he would say, ‘‘to- 
mo’ah we must open on ’em along the whole line. I'll go 
for ’em on the second page, and I want Undahwood to go 
for ’em in the local, and Smith can go for ’em in the tele- 
graph, and Hendahson in the commercial, and among us 
we'll make it hot. It’s about my time of day for takin’ a 
cawktail, and I wan’t the whole fo’ce to go out with me.” 

Colonel Mike came from a country where the code was in 
force, and he had an idea that nothing helped a newspaper 
so much as for some one connected with it to shoot some 
one, or get shot himself. ‘‘The papah’s gone to hell,” he 
would say; ‘‘ought to have fought a month ago.” 

When it became necessary to reorganize the Ledger force 
and somewhat condense it, the difficulties of the situation 
began to manifest themselves. Ordinarily, when a proprie- 
tor or managing editor desires to dispense with the services 
of an employé, it is a very simple matter to drop hima 
note, politely informing him that his services are no longer 
required. The discharged employé bites his lip, pockets 
the note, draws his salary, causes a paragraph to be inserted 
in one of the other city papers, stating that he has ‘re- 
signed,” or ‘‘severed his connection,” and then he proceeds 
to get systematically and thoroughly drunk. But in Ken- 
tucky it is a more serious matter. Kentucky talent takes it 
as a mortal affront that any proprietor should fail to appre- 
ciate it, and is disposed to hold somebody to personal re- 
sponsibility, or, at least, to demand explanations. A half 
dozen affairs of honor only failed on account of the diffi- 
culty in fixing the responsibility. Matthews was the Jor- 
kins of the firm, and, owing to his divided duties on each 
side of the river, it was hard to find Matthews. One em- 
ployé, whose services were dispensed with, spent a fortnight 
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and half of his last week’s salary in traveling between 
Louisville and New Albany for the purpose of putting a 
head on Matthews. Fortunately, however, they never met 
until the force of the indignation was spent.—A Practical 
Kentucky Editor. 
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OREDIT. 


The why of it is this: A man writes, ‘‘I want your paper, 
but am not willing to pay in advance forit. If you are 
afraid to trust me for a year, Iam afraid to trust you. How 
do I know that you will send me the paper for a year?” 
Such conundrums mark the conservatism of at least one 
careful man. There is no reason why he should trust us 
with two dollars—perhaps it is best that he should not. 
There is no reason why a druggist should ask pay for the 
medicine he sells before it operates, or that a railroad com- 
pany should ask pay for a ticket before the ride is finished; 
or that a carpenter should ask pay for building a house till 
it is worn out and the owner moved away. 

It costs many thousands of dollars to buy a good printing 
office, and make ready for printing a newspaper. Paper, 
ink, labor, and all these little accessories to a paper cost 
the money in advance. We have not the means necessary 
to furnish fifty thousand persons each with a newspaper for 
a year, then to employ a score of men to collect bills all 
over the country, unless we charge at least ten dollars a 
year for the paper. It is better for fifty thousand men to 
pay each two dollars a year in advance, than for us to have 
a hundred thousand dollars scattered all over the country, 
two-thirds of which we cannot collect. A man can easily 
forget to pay what he owes for the paper. He can move 
away and never be found, no matter how much that pub- 
lisher may be in need of the dollar or two the subscriber 
may owe. It is not easy for a newspaper to disappear. 
The editor who has the earnings and reputation of a life- 
time invested in a business, and who has built up a news- 
paper to a large circulation, is not apt to cheat a man out of 
two dollars, more or less, for an unexpired newspaper sub- 
scription. 

Another thing. We should never take a paper edited by 
a man we could not trust with the price of the paper. If 
you have no more confidence in us and our business honesty 
than to be afraid to trust us, keep your money. We cannot 
afford to give credit to everybody, and it would be unfair to 
discriminate. For more than twenty years we have been 
printing a newspaper, and never yet have failed to send the 
paper each week to the persons who have paid for it. It is 
not likely that we shall commence being dishonest now. 
We cannot, without making a great change in our manner 
of conducting business, give a dribleting credit all over the 
country. We are not afraid to trust our correspondent for 
two dollars, but prefer to have him read his own paper than 
one he has not paid for. He buys a pound of tea, and par- 
takes thereof day after day till itis used up. He purchases 
a pair of boots, and for a year hasthe wearing of them. He 
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pays the minister five dollars for performing the marriage 
ceremony that unites him to his wife; but, according to his 
own rule, he should not pay the marriage fee till his wife 
expires, so he could have the use of both wife and money. 
Will the man sell us a barrel of pork and wait for his pay 
till the last piece is cooked and eaten? If so, we can tell 
him where he can find just such customers for all the pork 
he can raise.— Exchange. 


=o 


A MODEL ADVERTISEMENT. 


A recent journal—not of the regular school—contains a 
long advertisement of a celebrated practitioner, from which 
the following extract is taken: 

Have yeez pains in yer bones, or a botherin’ ache 

In yer jints after dancin’ a jig at a wake? 

Have yeez caught a black eye from some thunderin’ whack ? 
Have yeez vartebral twists in the spine av yer back? 
When yer walkin’ the strates are yeez likely to fall ? 
Don't whisky sit well on yer stomach at all? 

Sure it’s botherin’ nonsense to sit down and wape, 
When a bit av my powdher ’ill put yeez to slape; 

Shtate yer symptoms, me darlins, and niver yeez doubt 
But as sure as a gun I can sthraiten yeez out. 

Come, thin, ye poor craythurs, and don’t yeez be scairt! 
Have yeez batin’ and lumberin’ thumps at the hairt? 
Wid ossification and acceleration, 

Wid attenuation and ragurgitation, 

Wid emaciation and axascerbation, 

Wid pracipitation en1 hapitization, 

Wid praoccupation and avaporation, 

Wid hallycination and acrid sacration, 

Wid black arruption and putrification, 

Wid great jactitation and conagulation, 

Wid square titilation and could perspiration ? 

Be me sowl! But I'll bring all yer woes to complation, 
Onless yer in love—thin ye’re past all salvation. 


‘ ~~ elite 

Or the instances of writers who have suddenly risen from 
obscurity to a recognized place in literature, none is more 
marked than that of Mr. E. P. Roe. That his success is 
not transient is shown by the fact that his third and last 
story, ‘‘Opening a Chestnut Burr,” has exceeded all the 
others in popularity. Over 40,000 copies of the three stories 
by this writer have been sold in two years. 





Niacara Fats is to have a daily paper. Now, at last, 
the patient, meek, and long-suffering hackmen, and the 
unobtrusive curiosity vender, will have an opportunity to 
ventilate the impositions practiced upon them, from time 
immemorial, by an arrogant and close-fisted traveling 
public. 


~s0e- —— 
OnE 


shown 


of the evidences of a progress in civilization has 
itself at New Zealand, in the establishment of a 
newspaper printed in the native language, under the manage- 
ment of a Maori chief. 


-_ + See> 
Tue son of the poets Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, it is said, gives promise of becoming a fine artist. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


D. E. McCarthy, managing editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, arrived here, the other night, from Carson. He 
was around town yesterday, renewing his acquaintance with 
the city and the inhabitants thereof. Mr. McCarthy was 
formerly one of the proprietors of the Territorial Enterprise, 
and in the good old days of Washoe we for a long time had 
him hired as our ‘‘boss.” In the gcod old days when we 
first hired him, he and J. T. Goodmau were proprietors of 
the Enterprise, which was at that time published on the north- 
west corner of Sutton Avenue and A Street, in a very shaky 
one-story frame building. Here compositors, editors, press- 
men, and all hands worked together in one room. There 
was a shed on the north side of the building, in which were 
fitted up ‘‘ bunks,” one above another, as on shipboard, and 
here slept editors, printers, carriers, and pretty much every- 
body connected with the establishment, except ‘‘Joe,” the 
Chinese cook. The sleeping-room was also the kitchen and 
dining-room. The proprietors of the paper fed and lodged 
all hands at that time. We were then in the heart of the 
town, and the inspiriting crack of the-revolver often told of 
an item just in front of our door. Mr. McCarthy yesterday 
visited the schools in his old ward, and renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the little folks, their parents, and all of his 
old neighbors at the north end of the town. His business 
in this State, at the present time, is to report the proceedings 
of our Legislature for his paper; therefore he will spend the 
greater part of the winter in Carson, and we shall expect to 
have the pleasure of seeing him in this city quite fre- 
quently.— Virginia City Enterprise. 


THE NEWSPAPER. 


The newspaper is the chronicle of civilization—the com- 
mon reservoir into which every stream pours its living 
waters, and at which every man may come to drink. It is 
a newspaper that gives to liberty its practical life, constant 
observation its perpetual vigilance, its unrelaxing activity. 
The newspaper informs legislators of public opinion, and 
informs the people of legislation. And this is not all. 
The newspaper teems with most practical morality; in its 
report of crimes and punishments you find a daily warning 
against temptation; and not a case in a police court, not a 
single trial of a wretched outcast or a trembling felon, that 
does not preach to us the awful lesson how imprudence 
leads to error, conducts to guilt; how guilt reaps its bitter 
fruit of anguish and degradation. The newspaper is the 
bond that binds together man and man-—no matter what be 
the distance of the climate or the difference of race. The 
newspaper is a law-book for the indolent, a sermon for the 
thoughtless, a library for the poor. It may stimulate the 
most indifferent, it may instruct the most profound. 
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Bret Harre’s new novel is completed, and the last sheets 
of the MS. are in the hands of the printers. 


EDITORS’ WORK. 

The Cincinnati Gazette has a sensible and timely article 
on the editorial sanctum and its visitors, from which we 
make the following extract: 

Not all who visit editorial rooms are intruders or bores, 
but a great many are, and these are so numerous that all 
visitors are looked upon with some degree of suspicion until 
their business becomes known. It is never pleasant to be 
interrupted in editorial work. It has a tendency to make 
men cross. There is a pressure upon editors. They work 
nearly all the time under a pressure. Often their ideas do 
not flow freely, and when they are not pleasing themselves, 
they are not in a mood to spend much time upon those who 
interrupt them. We suppose it is safe to say that three- 
fourths of those that call to see ‘the editor” have no busi- 
ness properly with that individual. Often they do not 
know him personally, and in order to find him they inter- 
rupt half a dozen men, who have important work to do, and 
‘only a limited time to doit in. Then, if they receive short 
answers, they feel aggrieved, and talk about impolite treat- 
ment. The editorial rooms of a newspaper establishment 
are private, and are only to be visited, except as a matter of 
favor, by those who have business with the editor. The 
best way, if people have something to say to the editor, is 
to write that something down and send it to him. This 
would save time on both sides, and answer a better purpose, 
nine times out of ten, than personal interviews. 


WRITE PLAINLY. 

There are a certain set of scribes—not experienced ones 
—who seem to be impressed with the idea that illegible 
manuscript is an index of genius. Printers know a great 
deal better, and to their cost, too, for crooked, blotched 
chirography is a sore trial to temper and eyesight alike; and 
to make matters worse, to keep up tribulations on misery’s 
head, as it were, the callous authors are indignantly sen- 
sitive on the subject of typographical errors. A printer’s 
mistake is to them the unpardonable sin; they would, if 
they could, have the offending compositor severely punished. 
Losing sight, in their anger, of the more important fact that 
their copy was a sort of Chinese puzzle, a conundrum re- 
plete with errors, too, and because the men of types did not 
correct them all, the careless writer assumes the réle of a 
much injured innocent. Now is this quite fair? Andas so 
much has been written concerning the blunders of the ‘‘in- 
telligent compositor,” might not sumething be said not 
exactly flattering, but quite true, in reference to the careless, 
and mayhap, at times, not intelligent writer? 


—~—peoG?— 





Srmonton, the New York Associated Press agent, is lec- 


turing on ‘‘How We Get Our News.” Perhaps next year 
he will kindly explain what he does with it when he gets it. 
| < 3 

THERE are 754 newspapers published in Paris at the pre- 
sent time. 
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PI-BOX. 

No price will tempt Tennyson to write for the magazines. 

One million of dollars was once refused for the New York 
Times. 

A Texas paper is printing phrenological charts of leading 
citizens. 

Epwarp EaGGueston is busy on a new novel, entitled 
** Roxana.” 

Ovursiwe of New York city there is but one two-cent daily 
in that State. 

Onto reads more weekly Suns than any other State ex- 
cepting New York. 

An admiring reader of the Jnter- Ocean writes: ‘‘ Keep your 
old quill a floppin’.” 

Ir is said that there are fifty-seven women editing news- 
papers in this country. 

Joun 8. C. Asport is preparing a history of Maine, which 
will make a volume of about 600 pages. 

Tue publishers of ‘‘ Allan Pinkerton’s Expressman and 
Detective,” announce that 18,000 have been sold. 


A MONTHLY publication, devoted to sporting matters, and 
called the Covent Garden Magazine, has appeared in London. 


No man has fully estimated the power of the press as the 
means of accomplishing a great purpose till he advertises. 

‘* REMINISCENSES from the Diary of Macready,” with four 
portraits by the admirable artist Jeems, is soon to be pub- 
lished. 

Dr. Francis Parkman's historical works have been trans- 
lated into German, and will soon be published in that lan- 
guage. 

Tue total number of books printed in France, during 
1874, was 11,917; but this included both new books and 
reprints of old ones. 


‘*Karter, an Electro-Mechanical Romance,” is the striking 
title of a story by Mr. Chas. Barnard, the editor of the Vox 
Humana, for Scribner's Magazine. 

THE youngest editorial writer in America is Harry J. 
Ford, on the Chicago Tribune ; just twenty-one, and a gradu- 
ate of the Baltimore public schools. 

Five editors were sentenced in Berlin the other day for an 
article which Von Stulpnagel, the Governor, didn’t like. 
In cities like Berlin it is impossible to know the Governor's 
taste. 

Ir is reported that Mr. Moncure D. Conway, the well- 
known preacher and journalist, has been specially engaged 
by the Daily News to proceed to Africa, and explore the in- 
terior. 

Tue Hon. 8S. 8. Cox has prepared for publication, in 
Harper's Magazine, a series of papers on American humor. 
There will be several illustrations depicting humorous and 
non-humorous types of men. 
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Mr. O. O. Sreatey edits a column of items in the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal. 

Tue rustle of the bustle is again heard in the land, which 
is likely to create quite a demand for old newspapers. 

A NEw weekly paper, to be devoted to the bicycle inte- 
rest, is soon to appear in London. It will be called Jvion. 

JupGE CapwaLapDER, of the United States District of 
Pennsylvania, has decided that any one can print and pub- 
lish the Bible in this country. 

Tue rumor that George W. Adams, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York World, had received bribes in 
the Memphis and El] Paso Railroad scandal, is denied. 


Mr. Epwarp Kure, author of ‘‘The Great South,” now 
on the editorial staff of the New York Times, and formerly 
connected with the Boston Journal, sailed for Europe a few 
days ago. 

A YanKEE editor tosses up the sponge with the remark, 
that ‘‘It don’t pay to run a paper in a town where business 
men read almanacs, and pick their teeth with the tail of a 
herring.” 

GLADsTONE refuses to reconsider his determination not to 
come to this country. He says the English papers are now 
publishing such full reports as to make a trip across the 
Atlantic unnecessary. 

Don’t go to Switzerland to start a paper. A journal has 
just been suppressed there for refusing to believe that the 
image of a saint saved a man who fell a distance of one hun- 
dred and seventy feet. 


A Missouri exchange informs us that the steamboat Vicks- 
burg, which was sunk near Chester, ‘‘lays well.” When the 
young steamboats are hatched out, they will take to the 
water as naturally as young ducks. 


‘“‘Texas Jack” advertises in the London Field, offering 
his services as guide or master of transportation to any gen- 
tleman or party desirous of visiting the wonderful localities 
on the North American continent. 

In New York the newspaper Jenkins has carried his pro- 
fession to such a point, that columns of costumes to be 
worn at important society events are published days before 
the events themselves take place. 


Tue Bible Society of England issued last year 10,101 
Hebrew New Testaments for Poland, 89,413 Irish New Tes- 
taments, 1,627,517 Welsh Bibles, 98,224 Arabic, 379,526 
Spanish, 4,583,527 French, and 1,175,118 Swedish. 

Tue American revised edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
has recently passed into the sole proprietorship of Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., who offer this valuable work at a 
much lower price than has been asked for it hitherto. 


Tue Chicago reporter is too erudite to write that a man 
is stopping at a hotel when he is only staying there. In 
point of fact, the reporter does n’t use either verb. He says, 
‘John Smith autographed yesterday at the Tremont.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, 





FUTURE, 


Centuries ago—and not so many of them, neither—for 
*twas in the reign of the so-called good Queen Bess—Eliza- 
beth, the first and only woman of her name that ever 
swayed the mighty sceptre of Great Britain, and wielded 
her formidable power like a man—when this self-same and 
stern auburn-haired Bess ruled Britannia, there wrote, in 
terse and rugged verse, one of the most learned, useful, and 
practical of her subjects—Sir Walter Raleigh—that all his- 
tory was but-—— Well, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
was just a single remove above the vilest of mendacity. 
Now Raleigh was a decidedly sensible sort of person, for he 
learned his benighted countrymen how to smoke tobacco, 
and initiated them into the economically nutritious proper- 
ties of the succulent, common-place, but very useful potato. 
Pity that the good and great Sir Walter was beheaded on 
Tower Hill! 
tuous and bold man, had he lived in an age of newspapers, 


Such a fate would not have befallen the vir- 
as we do. In these Printers’ CrrcuLar days, no man, nor 
woman either, no matter how high their stations, can have 
history manufactured to order; and that is precisely what 
Elizabeth of England, Charles V. of all over Europe, Philip, 
the second of his name in Spain, and even the go-a-head 
first Napoleon Bonaparte of France 
Corsica—had done. Those ambitious persons had but few 
publications then to master. 
and weekly) are social, political, literary, and commercial 
suns, that pierce the clouds of ignorance, dispel the fogs of 
prejudice, and cast broad bands of honest beams on the 


carpet-bagger from 


At present, newspapers (daily 


doings of congresses and presidents, parliaments and kings, 
ezars and ministers, premiers, politicians, martyrs, heroes, 
soldiers, sailors, diplomats, inventors, authors—one and all, 
great and powerful in themselves; yet all combinei weak as 
the breeze which ruffles the placid surface of a brook in the 
leafy month of June, when they measure their strength 
with the men of the pen and type 
historians of our time 


those true and reliable 
the editors and the printers. True 
it is that the slaves of the press—daily, weekly, and 
monthly—do but shadow forth the world’s history from day 
to day; and just here is where the strong blows of our 
argument are brought down in full force by the progress of 
events. The decay of the once right royal prerogative was 
due to the growth of the diurnal historians, the advance- 
ment of the journalists—men who asked not titles, who 
refused oftice, who prided themselves in nothing so much 





as being the unpaid servants of the multitude—true tribunes 
of the people, the like of which Rome never looked upon, 
nor in the palmiest days of her pure republicanism deemed 
possible. And these good, brave, and honest journalists of 
our expanding printing-press time have toiled not only 
for themselves, but for countless millions yet unborn; for 
they have made, and are making, an honest history, com- 
piling and giving permanence to a record of current events 
which the historian of the future dare not disregard; being 
compiled in the face of rulers, no matter how potent and un- 
scrupulous, by the numerous chronicles of the times 
papers 


news- 
daily and weekly, diurnal and hebdomadal maps of 
the busy world too numerous, and too well authenticated, 


too conscientiously prepared, and too generally dissemi- 
nated, ever to be locked up in the grim cells of a despot’s 
library, as are the historic manuscripts reposing in the 
crypts of Salamanca. 

While the press of our day is free and unshackled—in the 
United States, at least—it performs a double duty, namely, 


securing liberty and equality to its contemporaries, and 
preparing a grand historic legacy—a verbal map of the world 
from day to day, for the uses of those who, in the here- 
after, must compile the stirring history of our times. 

In the years to come, the Prescotts, Macanlays, Alisons, 
Bancrofts, and Motleys will, for the groundwork and 
vouchers of their historic labors, rely not upon the letters 
of mendacious diplomats, the ambiguous missives of kings, 
the dubious proclamations of presidents, but on the records 
of the files of the newspapers, no matter where published; 
for, in this instance, Florida, the poor, will be the equal of 
Maine, the rich; Savannah the peer of Philadelphia; Massa- 
chusetts of no more account than South Carolina. History, 
like justice, should hold an even balance between right 
and wrong; and in the future, by the aid of the press, 
no doubt will be able so to do. 
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SPEAKERS, REPORTERS, PRINTERS. 


Those who hang with an abiding faith on the utterances 
of orators of all sorts—from the blatant Boanerges of a poli- 
tical platform to the smooth-tongued, velvet-voiced darling 
of a pulpit—are shocked sometimes by the horrible man- 
ner in which read the sermons, speeches, and lectures of 
their idols. By a tacit consent—procured Heaven knows 
how—the worshippers at the shrines of the glib-lipped 
prominent speakers of the hour, take it for granted that 
their chosen teachers cannot commit errors of any kind, 
under any circumstance. 


These really well-meaning people 
never for an instant pause to think that the hard-worked, 
poorly paid, and never-heard-of reporter, really clothes in 
presentable English the rotund sentences of the adored 
This hastily done—for it must be executed on the 
spur of the moment, by inspiration, as it were—is further 
set to rights by the plodding compositors. All is polished 
by the proof-readers. And then the hazy, maizy, uncertain 
orator, over his breakfast, surrounded by purblind admi- 


orators. 























rers, languidly, or at least with an affectation of languor, 
glances over the well-printed copy of his clumsy effusion, 


incontinently starve to death. 


ignore them, or at least makes a pretence of ignoring them, 
though in the inmost recesses of his escritoire and book- 


temned orations, whether delivered from pulpit, rostrum, 
or hustings. It is the reporter and the printer that really 
make the famous orators, though the latter secure all the 
fame and the greater portion of the reward. Without 


shrewd reporters and intelligent compositors, our orators | 
would appear very like a set of dunces, for in the white | 


heat of verbal delivery, very few speakers are grammatical, 
or even logical. Reporters are both; compositors scan 


overpraised and much too munificently rewarded orators. 
But the art preservative of all arts has to take care of them, 
does it cheerfully, and, of course—well! 
; +e 
THE PRINTING PRESS AS AN AGENT OF 
CIVILIZATION. 

Years ago a political economist epigrammatically said, 
that the shrill whistle of the swift-rushing locomotive exer- 
cised a more potent influence in carrying to the dark cor- 
ners and obscure nooks of the earth the sun of civilization 


and its attendant satellites of enlightenment, than all the | 
| clatter of the printing press; not the scream of the locomo- 
| tive, that is the bugle-call for an advance of civilization— 


missionaries that ever traveled, 
preached. 


sang, proselyted, and 
To a certain degree, this practical observer, 
shrewd philosopher, and pithy author of dry essays, was 
right. Rapid and regular means of intercommunication 
certainly go far towards peopling sparsely settled districts, 
exercise a powerful influence in the softening of local preju- 
dices, become active agents in the dissemination of ideas 
affecting the interests of all men for the better, and the 


mediums through which peoples of diametrically opposite | 


creeds and business interests come to know each other 
better. 

Yet, after all these generous admissions are taken for 
granted—and but few persons will feel disposed to accept 
them in their entirety, without protests and arguments 
the grand and fundamental truth remains, that the railroad 
is but a secondary agent in the labor of civilization. In 
every locality, long, long before the capitalists of the great 
centres of population and wealth dream of developing a 


naturally rich but neglected region—years in advance of the | 
engineers who stake out the double-railed path of the iron | 
the unostentatious printer has, by the best means at | 


horse 
hand, invaded the benighted regions—has, somehow, by 
hook or by crook, transported printing presses across the 
wilds, and with his qniet but highly efficacious means 


four centuries removed, ascribed their existence and work- 
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ings to the Prince of Evil—prepared the unenlightened 


| neighbors he had philanthropically chosen, for the noisy 
and wonders why the papers will not let him alone, know- | 
ing that if they did, if they ignored him entirely, he would | 
The very breath of his nos- | 
trils are the journals, and that is probably why he strives to | 


coming of the screaming, tearing, crushing annihilator of 
space Indeed, in most instances, the 
pioneer papers, printed in comparatively unknown but rich 
regions, and finding their way to Philadelphia, New York, 


the locomotive. 


| and Boston, first awakened in the minds of far-seeing capi- 
| talists and enterprising merchants the idea of building no 
case will always be found the printed copies of the con- | 


end of railroads. It was the clattering of printing presses, 


| the clicking of types, the scratching of pens, that were and 


are the voices of the modern St. John in the wilderness, 
paving the way. Leta locality once support a weekly paper; 
let the clatter of a printing press once disturb the quiet of a 
town, and the coming of the locomotive, with its trains.of 


cars, unrelieble switches, voluble ticket agents, glaring and 


| not always veracious placards, garish stations, and plausibly 
| insincere promises, are as certain to come as night follows 
closely, and editors read warily—all for the glory of the 


the day. The real hewer of the path of civilization through 


| the wilderness of barbarism is the printer; the pioneer 
| engine of civilization is the printing press; the first and best 


of missionaries is the newspaper; after them follows the 
blatant, ear-piercing locomotive—a self-satisfied steed of 
metal, having an unobstructed course before it—a course 


| which has, in numerous instances, been destroyed by 
bigotry in localities where the printing press did not go 


before and educate unenlightened communities up to the 
standard of intelligence required by all rude communities 


| asked to accept railroads. 


Our brilliant political economist was mistaken; it is the 


an advance which knows not retreat, and without which 
the vaunted railroads have met with some severe and damag- 
ing checks—defeats that wrecked immense fortunes, and 
scattered, as a tornado does chaff, the well-laid plans of 
capitalists. Let the money kings, political economists, and 
railway monarchs be wise in time, glean lessons from expe- 
rience, and invariably send printing presses ahead of pioneer 
locomotives, into only partially civilized regions. 


+~s.ee-+ 


OF TEXAS EDITORS. 


CONVENTION 
The third annual meeting of the Texas Editorial and 
Press Association takes place at Houston, in the great Lone 


Star State, on Tuesday, May 11th, 1875. All the editors 
and publishers in the big commonwealth of Texas are cor- 


| dially invited to become members of this worthy organiza- 


tion, which, throughout its existence, has been productive 
of nothing but good. As Sam Houston said to his warriors 
in the Alamo, we say to the far-away brethren in the rich 
and growing Southwest—‘Stick together;” or, as Ben 
Franklin expressed the same thought to the fathers of the 
American Republic, ‘‘Hang together, gentlemen; if you 


| don’t, you will certainly hang separately.” 
means so masterful that our ignorant ancestors, upward of | 
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Wa. CuLien Bryant is said to be worth $500,000. 
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"PRINTING AS AN ART, 


Decidedly trite, and undeniably hackneyed, has become 
the pithy, brilliant, and true aphorism, that printing is the 
‘‘art preservative of all arts.” Still, the most superficial of 
observers in our day and generation cannot deny that typo- 
graphy has, within a few years, become an art in the truest 
sense of the term, and, what is more to the purpose, a truly 
and really fine art. Attractive typography no longer means 
only perfect type, choice paper, superior ink, but it signifies 
transcripts of finest pictures in little compass; veritable works 
of art, pleasing to the eye, educating and elevating to pure | 
wsthetic tastes, worthy of careful preservation by all who 
love the beautiful for its own sake. Our best business men 
fully recognize this newer and better condition of things. 
Shrewdest and most successful merchants give publicity to 
their wares and locations in illuminated cards, through the 
medium of elegant circulars, adorned with graceful and 
really artistic designs, printed in colors so rich and gor- 
geous as to rival the famous and enduring tints of Titian 
and of Rubens. 

And this great change is, afterall, buta naturalone. It is 
a revolution, but a revolution in the right direction—an 
overturning absolutely demanded by the spirit of our age, 
and, further still, by the requirements of American institu- 
tions. In the days of old, when Michael Angelo reigned a 
universally acknowledged though uncrowned monarch in 
the grand and glorious realm of art, only the rich, great, | 
and powerful could be the possessors of fine pictures. We 
sons of the Fourth of July have changed all that by estab- 
lishing an equality before the law; America likewise leveled 
zesthetics upward. Up-hill work at first was this—it was 
an innovation—a great and daring one. Time and wealth 
were required to foster it, and place it on the road which 
leads to success. Years have fled, money has been accu- 
mulated, our enterprising countrymen can afford to, and do, 
pay the printer for the best work within his grasp. Appre- 
ciation of their labors are stimulating the best of printers to 
still higher efforts. True, they are prepared to do much 
that is unique and charming; true, they receive encourage- 
ment in the true field of modern art which they have en- 
tered and conquered; but it is also true that those of our 
typos who execute the elegant and attractive typography of 
our day, and those who furnish the elaborate designs and 
prepare the colors for the palette—colored inks, that is—are 
pluming their wings for still higher flights. 
in the past are nothing more than promises of better things 
in the near future—the hastening of the happy time when 
printing will be the art of all arts. 


Their successes 


At THE regular March monthly meeting of Quebec Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 160, Mr. Geo. Jackson, ex-President 
of that Union, was unanimously elected delegate to the 
Twenty-fourth Session of the International Typographical 
We are glad to learn that this Union is in a pros- 
perous condition, and is constantly increasing in numbers. 


Union. 
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THE THREE JAOKS. 

Typographic circles in Philadelphia were stirred by the 
announcement that three printer ‘‘ Jacks” would appear at 
Wood’s Museum, on Saturday evening, April 3d, in Shak- 
speare’s play of King Henry IV., in connection with the 
regular Museum company. Accordingly, a large audience, 
mainly composed of printers and their families, with a 
sprinkling of editors and reporters, assembled to witness 
the performance. Mr. John L. Henderson, proof-reader on 
the Ledger, assumed the character of Falstaff; Mr. John W. 
Bailey, foreman of the Record, that of Prince Hal; and Mr. 
John M. Perry, a whilom typo, but now one of the sub- 
editors of the North American, that of Hotspur. The minor 
character of Francis (Anon, anon, sir!) was also played by a 
printer, Mr. W. W. Mayberry. 

The play went off smoothly, and to the satisfaction of the 
audience, all three ‘‘ Jacks” being called before the curtain 
to receive well-merited plaudits. Mr. Henderson's ren- 
Uition of the fat knight—always a difficult part—was 
especially good in make-up, true conception of the charac- 
ter, and faultless reading of the famous soliloquies which 
Shakspeare causes this consumer of sack to utter. 

Altogether, the craft can justly take pride in such able 
histrionic representatives, and we hope to see more of their 
performances. 





—— Oe 


MARYLAND EDITORS IN COUNCIL. 


In Baltimore, on Wednesday, March 24th, assembled the 
annual convention of the editorial fraternity of Maryland. 
After the transaction of routine business, the officers for the 
ensuing year were chosen, and it was decided to visit Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia during the coming sum- 
mer. In the evening the members attended a banquet at 
Guy’s Hotel. The orator of the occasion was Mr. L. Victor 
Baughman, of the Frederick Citizen, one of the youngest 
members of the Association, who made an eloquent address 
of twenty-five minutes’ duration, complimentary of the 
press and its mission. He was followed by Mr. P. Negeley, 
Mr. Colton, Mr. Iglehardt, and others, in response to 
toasts, and the evening was spent in the most genuine en- 
joyment. It was conceded that, in the histcry of the AsSo- 
ciation, there had never been a more genuine reunion of all 
the interests of the State. 


<<a 4 

Tue Philadelphia Times office has become a Union office, 
and about thirty hands are employed in the composing 
room. The Times has already attained a large circulation, 
and it is rapidly increasing. 


eco, 

Mr. J. M. Armstrona, the Music Typographer of Phila- 
delphia, has removed to N. E. corner Fifth and Chestnut 
Streets. 


OSs 


Ata Danbury spelling bee, the editor of the News slipped 
down on ‘‘ banana.” 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Secrets of the Sanctum. By A. F. Hill. Philadelphia. 
sen & Haffelfinger. 

The author of this volume gives an inside view of the working 
methods, habits, and professional customs of the editors of newspapers. 
If not invariably accurate, the volume is altogether an interesting and 
curious one—one of the few that no library should be without. 


Philadelphia. John 


Claxton, Rem- 


Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. 

E. Potter & Co. 

In the April number of this reliable chronicler of history, literature, 
science, and art, are embraced well-authenticated, tersely written, and 
profusely embellished articles on the late Gulian C. Verplanck, Theo- 
dosia Brown, Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist; ‘‘ Yankeeisms Traced 
Home,” a spicy philological essay from the pen of Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith; and a big budget of valuable notes and precious queries. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. , 

« Australian Scenes and Adventures,” gracefully written and appro- 
priately illustrated, are given the post of honor in the current number 
of this really beautiful and decidedly instructive and pleasing maga- 
zine. Kate Hilliard contributes a thoughtful paper on ‘‘ The Study of 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets;”’ Ethel C. Gale tells what was “‘An American 
Lady’s Occupation Seventy Years Ago;’’ Jenny Woodville vivaciously 
narrates ‘“‘How Ham Was Cured.”’ The ‘“‘ Monthly Gossip” is even 
more blithe than usual. Seasonable poems are contributed by Emma 
Lazarus, George H. Boker, and F. A. Hilliard. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. 

Bright and fair, redolent of the perfumes of the first flowers, and 
sweet as the twittering of early Spring birds, is the April number of 
Godey’s. The ladies will dote upon it, for it is resplendent with the 
most approved patterns and shades of Spring bonnets and dresses, for 
belles, matrons in the first blush of wifehood, silver-haired dames, and 
prattling children. The literary department has been catered for by 
able and generous hands. 

Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. Philadelphia. 

Wholesome, entertaining, pleasing, are the contents of the April 
issue of this periodical. As its title truly indicates, it is peculiarly fitted 
for perusal at the domestic hearth, inculcating, as it does, lessons of 
thrift, frugality, purity, and all in so pleasant a manner as to make them 
doubly valuable to all who have the good fortune to peruse them. 

The Amateur. Philadelphia. Lee & Walker. 

This attractive musical monthly, in its March issue, presents its 
patrons with two new pieces of sheet music, and more than the usual 
amount of letter-press; but not one syllable too much of the latter, for 
it is replete with varied and pleasantly imparted information on 
topics of deep interest to all that take an interest in the melodious 
science. 

The Herald of Health. 
The Vox Humana. 


Wood & Holbrook. New York. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

R. 8. Wells. New York. 

The St. Chrysostom’s Magazine. New York and Boston. 
The Carriage Monthly. I. D. Ware. Philadelphia. 

Tne American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. 

The Gem of the West. Chicago, Ill. C. A. Haviland. 

Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. New York. 
The West Virginia Educational Journal. Blair & Gibbens. 
The American Farmer. Baltimore. 8. Sands & Son. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 

The Press News. London. 


The Phrenological Journal. 


years. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM MISSOURI. 


SavannaH, Mo., April 2, 1875. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sim:—Since our last, the Republican has changed proprietorship, O. 
E. Paul selling to one Francis M. Taylor. It continues “true blue,” 
just as spicy, and well printed as ever. 

The Patron of Husbandry has not got a new outfit yet, but is making 
the old type “‘ show up,” much to the improvement of that paper. 

Messrs. John L. Glazier andC. F. Cobb have commenced the publica- 
tion of a new paper, called the Masons’ and Odd Fellows’ Reporter. It 
is printed from new type, and presents a fine appearance. 

The printing business is paying very well at present, though job 
work is not so lively as it has been fora few months past. The Spring 
trade will help this, however. 


Yours, truly, DALTON. 





OBITUARY. 


Henry St. Germaine, once the proprietor of the New Orleans Times, 
died very suddenly in the Crescent City, last month. He was buried 
under the auspices of the Typographical Union. 

Louis A. Middleton, editor of the West Point (Miss.) Times, was shot 
dead at that place, on the 25th of March, by D. C. Love, editor of the 
Citizen, because he had published an offensive article, and refused to 
make any retraction. 

Mr. Alex. L. Settle, a well-known printer of Washington, D. C., died 
at his residence in that city, on Wednesday, March 24th. Deceased 
connected himself with the Columbia Typographical Society in Octo- 
ber, 1839. 

At his residence in Pheenixville, Pa., a few days since, died suddenly, 
John Royer, one of the oldest printers in the State. Deceased was a 
publisher of newspapers extending over a period of sixty years, and he 
was well known to the editorial fraternity throughout the State. At 
Pottstown, fifty years ago, he published a paper, and subsequently pub- 
lished the Pheniz, at Phoenixville, with which he was connected down 
to the time of his demise. He lived to the ripe old age of eighty-two 
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NEW PAPERS. 

The Busy Bee is the bustling title of a semi-weekly journal just 
started at San Marcos, Texas, by Marion & Craft. 

The Scott Banner is the inspiring name of a new journal recently set 
afloat at Estillville, Scott County, Virginia, by the ‘‘ Banner Company ;” 
C. A. Heermans is the editor; a four-page weekly, seven columns to 
the page. 

The North Baltimore is the title of a monthly publication just started 
at Baltimore, Md., by La Fayette Steward. It is issued in the interest 
of the cause of temperance, and is the organ of teetotal associations. 

The New Jersey Chronotype is the title of a new weekly just started at 
Red Bank, N. J., by Kendall & Co. It is a four-page folio, six columns 
to the page, and presents an attractive appearance. 

The Reading Sunday News is the title of a handsomely printed folio, 
just started at Reading, Pa., by Chas. D. Crutchfield. Judging from 
the initial issues, the new journal will be a bright and able one. 

The Wolverine Messenger is the title of a monthly journal projected 
and issued at Detroit, Mich. It is a handsome paper, intended par- 
ticularly for the perusal of boys. The tone of the Messenger isa whole- 
somely moral one, its articles inculcate all the robust virtues of 
manhood, and do not in the least savor of cant and hypocrisy. 

CONSOLIDATIONS. 

The Register and Tribune, of Youngstown, Pa., have been consoli- 
dated, and now appear in harmonious unison, without a possibility of 
conflicting business interests, and an impossibility of jarring editorial 
jealousies. 

The Meridian Star, of Meridian, Miss., and the Southern Homestead, 
have been consolidated. The latter has been merged into the former. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. Tyhurst has become part owner of the Tyrone (Pa.) Herald. 

Eugene W. Douglass has bought a half interest in the Eatonton (Ga.) 
Messenger. 

Mr. R. B. Creecy is now the editor of the Albemarle (Elizabeth City, 
N. C.) Register. 

M. Tuckee succeeds Joseph T. Kiddoe as the editor of the Cuthbert 
(Ga.) Messenger. 

The Hillsboro (N. C.) Recorder has entered upon the fifty-fifth year 
of its existence. 

The Evening Journal, a daily afternoon paper of New Haven, Conn., 
has ceased to exist. 

The Ironton (Ohio) Democrat is now issued by the ‘ Democratic 
Printing Company.” 

Percy P. Shock and H. Linville Hendrickson have purchased the 
Marietta (Pa.) Register. 

Mark M. (better known as Brick) Pomeroy, who bas been seriously 
ill, is now convalescent. 

The Georgia Messenger has been removed from Tivoli to Taylor's 
Creek, in the same State. 

L. R. Brown has ascended the editorial tripod of the Bryan (Texas) 
Post. The firm name is now Dale & Brown. 

Col. Thos. B. Florence, publisher and editor of the Washington 
(D. C.) Gazette, is too sick to give any attention to 
office. 


the business of his 


Rumor has it that Horace White, who not long ago disposed of his 
interest in the Chicago Tribune to Joseph Medill, has bought conside- 
rable stock in the New York Tribune, and is to become editorially con- 
nected with the latter paper. 





The Dover Mail, published weekly at Dover, N. J., by W. J. Bruce, 
is a remarkably bright and readable journal. 

Wrightly Campbell, editor and publisher of the Pendleton (W. Va.) 
News, has entered the bonds of matrimony. 

The Southern Agis, edited, published, and owned by G. R. Cather, at 
Ashville, Ala., has been reduced in size, on account of the sparsity of 
advertising patronage. 

Edward Clement, one of the publishers of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Jour- 
nal, and Newark (N. J.) Register, has become the managing editor of 
the Boston Transcript. 

Col. Ramsey, of the Pottsville (Pa.) Miners’ Journal, has purchased a 
spacious and eligible lot, whereon he proposes to erect one of the finest 
newspaper offices in the interior of Pennsylvania. 

The Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening has passed into the hands of 
the “Every Evening Publishing Company;’’ and the Delaware State 
Journal, a weekly issue from the same office, has been transferred with 
the Every Evening. 

D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby) has retired from the Toledo Blade. 
He is succeeded by John Paul Jones, who becomes the sole proprietor. 
Mr. Jones is but thirty-six years of age, and from poverty and want has 
fought his way to affluence and influence. 

The Baltimore Sun, although it occupies a roomy office, says that it 
‘is cramped for space, and threatens to purchase an entire Monumental 
City block, whereon to erect needed additiaqns to its present buildings. 
That Sun is rising on the banks of the Patapsco. 

The office of the Darien (Ga.) Timber Gazette, was recently destroyed 
by fire. Presses, types, library, and furniture, were consumed. 
There was little insurance, and a heavy loss was entailed on R. W. 
Grubb, the proprietor and editor. The Gazette is to be re-established 
at once. 

In all Great Britain—the three populous kingdoms of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, to say nothing of the heir presumptive’s principal- 
ity of Wales—there are published at present but 37 daily papers. Live 
American typos are evidently sorely needed in the home domains of 
Queen Victoria. 

Erastus Brooks, editor and proprietor of the New York Ezpress, de- 
clares that the statement of Tracy, to the effect that the friends of The- 
odore Tilton approached the friends of Henry Ward Beecher in 
December, 1872, with a proposition to buy the New York Ezpress, which 
was for sale, is all news to him. 

Hereafter a publication, styled the Monthly Journal of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society, will be issued and sent free to the members 
of the Society. It will contain the proceedings of each meeting and 
other matters of interest. The President, Mr. Davis, and the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Thos. B. Dorsey, are the editors. 

The New Era Advertiser, heretofore published (daily and weekly) at 
Valparaiso, Ind., by the New Era Publishing Company, has been re- 
moved to Jacksonville, Fla. The old size and style are adhered to 
among the orange groves of the Everglade State; and the Advertiser 
cannot fail to confer benefits all around its new location. 


sco 


THE PRESENT CASH PRIOES OF PAPER. 
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24 @ 26 as 
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174¢ 
26 
Manilla wrapping 1 _ 
No. 2 Manilla. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Type 
‘ graphical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Wm. H. Bodwell, ot New York. 
First Vice-President—Henry White, of Memphis. 
Second Vice-President—Wm. D. Redfield, of Washington, D. C 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Hutchinson, of Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. 8. Pride, of Wilmington, Del. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, A. D. Stephens; Vice-President, W. 
W. Johnson; Rec. Sec., 8. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; 
Cor. Sec., J. R. Nickerson; Treasurer, H. 8. Garner. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. A. Hampton; Second Vice-President, C. B. Ramsey; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8..Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crnctnnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBany, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, George 
8. Tice; Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

CoLumeEus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, L. R. Williams; Vice-President, 
H. A. Nothnagle; Rec. Sec., Fred. Zimmerman; Cor. and Fin. Sec., 
W. F. Poland; Treasurer, J. F. Turney. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, James 
Smith ; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 89 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. 

BurFra.o, No. 9.—President, Benj. T. Shewbrook; Vice-President, A. 
W. Hunt; Rec. Sec., Park Pattison; Fin. Sec., Geo. M. Hausauer; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Evans; Treasurer, C. D. Camp. 

LovulIsvIt_Ez, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Mempuais, No. 11.—President, W. H. Bates; Vice-President, William 
Henry; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. W. Paddison; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; 
Treasurer, J. J. Dew. 

Ba.TIMorE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, John Vincent; Vice-President, M. C. Up- 
ham; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., F. J. Bonnelle; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

HARRISBURG, No. 14.—President, 8. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Gold- 
smith; Treasurer, James W. M’Crory. 

RocHEsTER, No. 15.—President, T. H. Gosson; 
Wentworth; Rec. Sec., C. W. Porter; Cor. Sec., 
193; Fin. Sec., L. A. Esson; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

CuicaGco, No. 16.—President, P. H McLogan; Vice-President. Fred. 
K. Tracy; Rec. Sec., Paul M. Keating; Cor. and Fin. Sec., James H. 

Thurston; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Orveans, No. 17.—President, Gerard St:th; Vice-President, D. R. 
Elliott; Rec. Sec., R. P. Fleming; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor Sec., 
Joseph McC arthy; Treasurer, A. W. Brewerton, 

Dernrorr, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

Mriiwavxikr, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8S. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, 8S. R. Brister; Vice-President, E. T. 
Clark; Rec. Sec., T. E. Owen; Cor. Sec., J. T. Slaughter; Fin, Sec., 
T. H. Kidd; Treasurer, R. E. Hawks. 

Mosiiez, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, W. 
ham; Sec., Wm. F. Hurley; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, Jas. Owen; Vice-President, J. 
T. Lewellyn; Rec. and Fin. Sec., M. Duncan; Cor. Sec., J. P. Gordon; 
Treasurer, L. C. Swingle. 

Prorta, No. 29.—President, H. F. Beardsley; 
Snider; Rec. Sec., Jas. Mahony; 
Treasurer, J. H. Emery. 

Sr. Paut, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 


Vice-President, L. R. 
L. EL Gibbs, P.U. Box 


K. Gra- 


Vice-President, M. H. 
Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. B. Brown; 
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MontTGomERy, No. 31.—President, T. E. McKay; Vice-President, Jas. T. 
Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. O. Middlebrooks; Treas., J. 8. Perry. 

DAVENPORT, No. 32.—President, J. W. Hasson; Rec. Sec., M. Green; 
Fin. Sec., P. McGlynn; Cor. Secretary, D. Rohm; Treasurer, John 
McDonald. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, C. E. Burchfield; Vice-President, F. 
M. Simons; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Henry A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. F. 
Doherty; ‘Treasurer, Robert Brennan. 

Cotumpezta (8. C.), No. 34.—President, C. A. Calvo, Jr.; Vice-President, 
M. B. McSweeney; Sec. and Treasurer, O. F. Howell; Cor. Sec., D 
A. Smith. 

JACKSON (Mias.), No. 37.—President, H. H. Smythe; Vice-President, 8. 
C. Spalding; Secretary, Jas. A. Cantwell; Treasurer, Chas. Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrett. 

SavannaH, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

GRanpD Raprps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, Wm. M. Hathaway; Vice- 
President, J. H. Randall; Sec., T. P. Gleason; Treasurer, D. Schram. 

AvuaustTa, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, C. O. Morrison; Vice-President, J. 
V. Johnston; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., J. E. White; 
Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, 8. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A. 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Ronan. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Coulter. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Benj. F. Page: Vice-President, E. A. 
Knodel; Fin. Sec., Jos. Dowling; Rec. Sec., Wm. Tyler; Cor. Sec., 
J. M. Atwood; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, John Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. H. Clay; Fin. Sec. and Treas., W. F. Robinson. 

BuRLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. S. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, John Tanner; Vice-President, Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C. Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, N. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8S. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow. 

Raveieu, No. 54.—President, W. J. Edwards; Vice-President, L. N. 
Keith; Rec. Sec., L. O. Lougee; Cor. Sec., J. C, Birdsong; Fin. Sec., 
W. N. Jones; Treasurer, J. D. Cosby. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, J. H. Costello; Vice-President, Arthur 
Jenkins; Treasurer, Wm. W. Fay; Cor. Sec., Aaron Levi; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. H. Land; Rec. Sec., E. G. Hoyt. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, L. C. Peacock; Vice-President, E. J. Far- 
rell; Rec. and Cor. Sec.,-W. A. Martin; Fin. Sec., W. A. Marietta; 
Treasurer, W. R. Eckley. 

CamBrinee, No. 61.—President, Chas. W. McRaith; Vice-President, W. 
J. Fitzpatrick; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Wm. P. Ussher, 
P. O. Box 44. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, E. M. Chase; Vice-President, John Swert- 
fager; Rec. Sec., G. B. Matthewson; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. 8S. Mahan; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

ToLEDo (Ohio) No. 63.—President, E. W. Thrift; Vice-President, T. W. 
Kehoe; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling: Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. 
Sec., P. F. Scannell; Cor. Sec., Wm. Egelton. 

Wasnok, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. W. Plant; Vice- 
President, P. Simon; Secretary, H. Duffy, P. O. Box 109; Treasurer, 
J. Buckmaster. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, L. C. Harwood; Vice-President, 
J..M. Smitn; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Eugene Kearns; Fin. Sec., Albert 
C. Walters; Treasurer, George McDonald. 

KEoxvk, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cc es Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

naaniien No. 70.—President, Juhn A. Doyle; 
Greider; Rec. Sec., P. Johnston; Asst. Rec. Sec 
Francis Brecht; Treasurer, G. Leibley. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Theodore Groot; Vice-President, Charles 
Briest; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Edwin Fitzgeorge; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 


F. Dubois; Vice-President. W. M. 


Vice-President, Henry 
»., W. Spyder; Fin. Sec., 
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Hartrorp, No. 72.—President, J. W. Fyfe; Vice-President, 
Buren; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. D. Andrews; Fin. Sec., J. D. Kinnure; 
Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. P. O. Box 801. 

PorRTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Cer. and Fin. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb 

TERRE Haute, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Wilson Harper; Rec. Sec., Charles Goodwin; Cor. Sec., Western Har- 
per; Fin. Sec., Eli L. Jones; Treasurer, Harve Carr. 

— Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 

. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. 
Shania ‘Treasurer, W. D. Page. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, 0. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, T. F. Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Horace Wilcox; Vice-President, 
J.T. Chambers; Rec. and Cor. t ec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Wiimineton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, S. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillan; Treasurer, W. 8. Warrock. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. S. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 


Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; | 


Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 


Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. 


H. Coates; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., J. 
Sec., J. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 
Norroik, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines; Vice-President, C. H. 
Sexton; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., H. H. McKenney; 
Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 
Hovston (Texas) No. 87.—President, W. 
J. Faut; Secretary, J. J. Dawson; Treasurer, W. M. Hamilton. 


T. Leath; Fin. 


HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, E. C. Knox; Vice-President, B. F. Fields; 


Cor. Sec., Theo. Waelder; Rec. Séc., Isaac Nevatt: Fin. Sec., K. M 
Griswold; Treasurer, Chas. Waelder. 

RicHMonpD (Va.), No. 90.—President, G. E. Bowden; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, W. T. Booth. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

Lirrie Rock, No. 92.—President, D. Oliphant; Vice-President, W. FE. 
Clegg; Fin. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman; Cor. Sec., 
T. O Dougherty; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

MonrTreat (Canada), No. 97.—President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Se@., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. W. 
Tracy; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., John Trankla, 
Jr.; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 

Cotumstia, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, N. Watkins; Vice- 
President, O. F. Mattingly; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; Fin. 
Sec., W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, L. H. Jullien. 
P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. J. O'Donoghue; Vice-Presi- 


dent, Jas. Dufresne; Fin. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. F. Walker; | 


Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. 
Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

NEw ALDANY, No. 104. ne Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. ieomenene Treasurer, Aug. ani. 

VicxspurG, No. 105.—President, A. Wilkinson; Vice-President, J. H. 
Bailey; Secretary, M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNoxvitxe, No. 111.—President, R. A. Brown; 
Lyon; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. H. Bomar; Fin. 
W. E. M. Neal. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, J. T. Howe; Vice-President, W. 
Davis; Fin. Sec., W. N. Danvers; Rec. Sec., 
J. Kavano; Treasurer, C. E. Lehman. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 


Vice-President, C. M. 
Sec. and Treasurer, 


w. 


Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- | 


surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 

Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President. J. E. Evans; Vice- 
President, J. Priestley; Gen. and Fin. Sec., B. K. Sands; Cor. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. H. Ackerman. 

Lyncusure, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., 
and Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 


R. 


8. S. Van 


Sec., Melvin W. | 


R. Black; Vice-President, J. | 


103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, John T. | 


Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. | 


M. R. Walter; Cor. Sec., 


J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. | 
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SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

| Des Mores, No. 118.—President, O. H. P. Grove; Vice-President, W. 
8. Moore; Fin. Sec., J. H. Fitzgerald; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. W. 
Robinson; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Ezra Wilkins; Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. 8S. Russell; Sec. and Treasurer, Jos. G. Allbe, 544 Union St. 

| Topeka, No. 121.—President, H. C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 

away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, Wm. Te Hyland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; ‘Treasurer, A. aL Sparks. 

HamILton (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 

} President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 

F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

| SCHUYLKILL (Pottsville) No. 135.—President, H. M. Kammerer; Vice- 
President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. Sec., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 

ApstTIn (Texas), No. 138.—President, N. C. Strong; Vice-President, EF. 

| 8. Hughes; Sec., G. W. Jenks; Treasurer, J. F. Dignan. 

| TITUSVILLE, No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 

|* Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 

Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

JACQUES-CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, T. Cormier; 
Vice-President, H. Coté; Rec. Sec., T. Godin; Cor. Sec., J. Thomp- 
son; Fin. Sec., P. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Sr. CaTHARTNEs (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HUNTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O’Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 

| SARATOGA (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, hag McGuire; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Cor. Sec., W. P. Kennedy; Rec. Sec., J. R. 
Caven; Fin. Sec., H. L. Wells; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

ELIzaBETH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8S. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Orn Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, J. T. McCoy; Vice-President, J. L. 
Howell; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., H.G. McKnight; 
Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating: Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

MountTarn Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk. 

| Brrpceport, No. 157.—President, J. R. Lobdell; Vice-President, H. K. 
W. Ayres; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bulkley; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. 
Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Treasurer, Patrick Wade, Jr. 

QueEsBec (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph Renaud; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. Sec., 
Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 

| QuEBEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, Wm. H. Little; Vice-President, 

James Graham; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Geo. Siggins; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
| surer, Edw. Little. 

JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. P. Perry; Vice-President, 
C. M. Bachellor; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. F. Cubbedge; Fin. Sec., R. 
Bowden; Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. 
O. Caldwell. 

RvutLanp, No. 165.—President, P. K. Wilson; Vice-President, F. W. 
Goodwin; Rec. Sec., G. H. Smiley; Cor. Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. O 
Box 515; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, A. J. Gritzmacher. 

Sr. ALBANS (Vt.), No. 169.—President, L. R. Sanger; Vice-President, 
Miss Lizzie Hackett; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., 
C. R. Chamberlain; Treasurer, George Jacques. 

Troca, No. 170.—President, O. D. Goodenough; Vice-President; H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., A. C. Lumbard; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
J. M. Lumbard. 

CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntington; 
Fin. Sec, and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 


| 
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WASHINGTON (PRESSMEN’s UNION), No. 1.—President, J. F. Clarkson; 
Vice-President, 8.T. Brown; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. D. Redfield; Fin. 
Sec., A. H. Jones; Treasurer, T. F. Maher. 

DETROIT (PRESSMEN’S UNION), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Kec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 

CuicaGo (PRESSMEN’s Unron) No. 3.—President, John Buckie, Jr.; Vice- 
President, O. C. Fordham; Rec. Sec., Charles Frink; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Wm. J. Tate; Treasurer, A. B. Auer. 





ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Ezpositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





TT OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, ee SIZES, FOR SALE 
. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 619 Minor St., Philada. 





ALLETTE KNIVES—ALL SIZES, BEST QUALITY, FOR SALE 
by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


CIRCULAR. 


MPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 
J the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
for sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys. seebeee o+ $14 
Double 
R. s. MENAMI 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, 
true, in yard lengths. 

Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard 

Pica to 4-line, 

Five-line to 8-line, 

Nine-line to 12-line, 

Side Sticks 


SMOOTH AND 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





go. &. ‘WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE LIST 


LEATHER BELTING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
Price per foot. 





Inches. Inches. Price per foot. 


MACHINE cur BELT LACING. 
( inch wide.. = 00 per hundred feet. 
1 25 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ‘PuveLicaTrions 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 819 Minor St., Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt.. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens ; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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SOMETHING NEW! THE BEST YET! 


THE PATENT 


QUOIN AND SIDE STICK COMBINED, 


STRAIGHT FURNITURE ONLY REQUIRED. 
TAKES UP LESS ROOM THAN WOOD QUOINS. 
CAN BE PLACED WITHIN A LEAD OF THE TYPE. | 
WiLL LOCK IN LINE AND PERFECTLY SECURE. 
NO WEAR. WILL LAST A LIFE TIME. 
NO SCREWS TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 
NO MECHANISM. A BOY CAN USE IT. 


ALL SIZES MADE SO AS TO INTERCHANGE. 


Price for Eighth Medium Chase, Complete, $2 50 
se Quarto (T4 6 “ee 8 00 


TRY THEM. YOU WILL USE NO OTHER, 


FOR SALE BY 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 


TYPE FOUNDERS, 
NEW YORK. 





Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. MEIER & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &c., &., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
Factrorites—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 














MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING STICK. 


PRICE, : - $150 


These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure 
to be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 
leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newspaper 
forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 


, For sale by all Typefounders. 


R S. MENAMIN. 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


NEW SPRING LEAD CUTTER. 


The above is a representation of one of the best lead cutters ever 
manufactured. It has a strong stee) suring attached to the back of the 
knife-lever, which, after the lead is cut, springs the lever back to its 
former place; by this means much time is saved in Cutting leads, and 
the labor is lessened one-half. 

Printers are frequently very much annoyed, upon using leads for 
particular jobs, or in book-work, to find that they have been cut un- 
true—each end running off at an angle, instead of being square. This 
can only be avoided by using a lead cutter that has been accurately 
fitted up, and which will cut the lead square and without bending it. 

In placing before the trade the New Spring Lead Cutter, I have en- 
deavored to remedy the defects which exist in many other cutters, and 
at the same time make a cheap and durable machine. 


For Sale by all Typefounders. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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R. S- MEN AMIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUOUP, 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 
3 axp 
BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
Wo. 400 Lynd STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


—_—— -——__ + eee - —-- 


BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 











PROMPTLY BFEBSCUTED. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth surah, Philadelphia. 


























PRINTING PRESSES 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED, 


_ wee,” 


LL OTHER Duscuirri0ns Or JhacaINnE Work 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Parts of ‘‘ Adams,” Gordon, and other presses will be kept on hand, as well as all sizes of PRESS TAPES 











of the very best manufacture. (The latter can always be had at the Warehouse, Nos. 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street, at 


the Lowest Cash Prices.) 


SHAFTING AND BELTING 


of all kinds furnished and put up at reasonable rates, and 


PRINTING OFFICES FITTED UP AND REMOVED 


in a skillful manner. Men sent to any part of the country to Repair, Set up, or remove Printing Presses. 
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TEMPORARY REDUCED PRICE LIST OF 


DECENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, Paris Exposition, 1867, and 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873. 


The following are the advantages of this Press over all others: 


Simplicity of Construction, Durability, and Strength of Build, in which the best mate- 
rials are used; Ease in Running; the Ability to Print a Form as large as can be locked 
up in the Chase; Convenience of ‘* Making Ready,”’ Adjusting, or Cleaning; Facility ot 
Correcting a Form without Removing it from the Bed, as it can be brought into nearly 
a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in stationary fixtures, 
without springs, and are readily removed by the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a Special Arrangement for Printing Cards, by which means Cards are 
dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing 
Table are brougbt before the eye of the operator; and the inking rollers are always in 
sight. The face ofthe Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can 
drop out. The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the press. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY”? PRESS 
No, 2.— Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase......... Boxing, “ 00 
No. 3.—Quarto-medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase 350...... 7 50 
No. 4,—Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase 10 00 
Steam Fixtures for each Press, $20; Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for either size, extra, $25. 


Liberty Card and Job Presses are strong, run with ‘Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller pas, one Hand-Roller, and two 
ease, and do the finest class of work. Wrenches go with each Pre: 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St, New York. 








GRAY’S FERRY 
Printing Ink Works. 


ROBINSON & PRATT, 


714 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PRATT & ROBINSON, 


8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PATENT 








[JMUYTE TURAL SES LEST CLERERL LL 


Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface ; by this means dispensing with the heads of the 
screws in the side lining, which in the old-style Galleys sometimes project and 
make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 





PRICES OF BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 33x23} inches inside $2 25 | Double Column, 6}x 23} inches inside 


SIZES AND PRICES OF BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


ee ee ae ee $4 50 
3 00} 14x20 
3 75 | 15x22 


MAIL-LIST GALLEYS. 
10x22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides. ...............0eeeeseeeeee $4 50 





ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


CONSTANTIY ON HAND. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


RnR Ss. MAEANAMIN, 


517 and 519 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY VARIETY OF 


Cards and Card Boards 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
CHINA CARDS, WHITE AND COLORED. 
WHITE AND COLORED BLANK CARDS. 
RAILROAD CARD BOARDS. 
BRISTOL BOARDS, WHITE AND TINTED. 
ENAMELED CARDS. 
WHITE AND TINTED CRYSTAL CARDS. 


Bristol Board Visiting & Wedding Cards, 


OF THE LATEST STYLES, EMBRACING A FULL LINE OF THE 


WHITE AND TINTED, PLAIN AND REPP, 
OF THE MANUFACTURE OF PIRIE & SONS. 
ORNATE CARDS 


ORIENT CARDS, Ten Different Designs. 
BAVARIAN CARDS, Seven Designs. 
TRIANGLE CARDS, “TINTO” CARDS. 
ENGLISH GELATINE CARDS, of Superior Quality. Seven Colors. 


WHITE CLOTH LINED CARDS 


FOR TAGS, CLOTHING TICKETS, BANDS, ETC., ETC. 


ROUND TOP CARDS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, COLORED AND WHITE, TWENTY-TWO CENTS PER 1,000. ALSO, BUFF WITH RED BORDERS, AT 
TWENTY CENTS PER 1,000. 


WILSON’S WHITE AND COLORED GUMMED PAPERS, 
FOR 


LABELS AND PASTERS. 
WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 
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CHARLES BECE, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY 0 





PLAIN AND FANCY EMBOSSED AND ORNAMENTED 


Cards and Ball Programme Covers, 
PICTURES, ORNAMENTS, AND MOTTO RELIEFS, 





{PAPERS} 


Glazed Enameled, Embossed and Fancy, 


A Large Line, in Different Weights, and a Variety of Handsome Shades 


HEAVY ENAMELED, for Pamphlet hilton 





e-t{CARD BOARD? 


Blank, China, Railroad, Enameled, 


BRISTOL, ny SNOWFLAKE, 


ee en GHOUATIN EE, 


CARDS aun SREETS, 
Fine quality Round Top Cards at 25c. per 1,000. 
WAREHOUSE } NO. 16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price List of Cards and Programmes Furnished on Application. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISGHES, &e, 


a. 60 JOHN STREET, besos d FORK Retabliched ng 1816. 








By 
. ms 
BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ th. $1, 2 i 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® oz.............++.-+.-$1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue. . 
Job Ink. , T5c., $1 | Purple Ink, ®@ oz. even -» $1. = 2.00 | Green, poster 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink... Te -» $1, 2. 00 Lake, @ ib , 10. Green, Fine Light and Dark 
Book and Fine Book Ink 40c., 50c. SCR Stee $3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . 
Extra News Ink . | Red, for paper , 2.5 “ for poste rs. 75 
f Red, for posters...........50c., T5c., $1, $1.50 Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish Blue, for posters 50c., 75c., $1 Tints of all Shades 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal. . ry 50 to 3. 50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITEHELOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 





Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
F and the Selling Prices: 


Laset Price... 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


) 
SELLING PrIce.. 30 36 «648 10 1.20 1.50 7 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 
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CHAS. BE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


ADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[ESTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 


BLACK INKS. 


Per Pound. | 


News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. 14c. to 16c. 
- for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. 
- for Hand Presses 20c. 
er 30c., 400., £ 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft 
os “ heavy... ...75c. 


“ “ 


Scientific American 

American Agriculturist 

Job Ink, for dry and cal’d)} - mn es 
paper; will not set off... { °”’ $1. 1.50, $2 

Job Ink, extra quick dryer... ..$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 

Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 

Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 


19, 


COLORED INKS. | 
Per Pound. | 
$2, 3, 5, 10 
; ...- $1.50 
wer 


oss aoe $5, 10 


Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper. . 
Scarlet Red Ink ie 
Deep Red Ink...... 

SS er 
Carmine Ink 
Ultramarine Ink, fine... 
Bronze Blue ae 
Light Blue 
Dark Blue 
Green = 
Green 

Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 
White Ink - 50c., T5c. 
BOE Ba 6.64-cc0eeends , 2.00, 3.00 


. . $2.00, 3.00 | 
en 
.50, 2.00 

.50, 2.00 
2.00 

2.00 


“ 


$1.00, 1.56 


*y10X MON “38 PIOH GE pue SurqdjopYTA “s}G pavquIOT pu yyUey, *109 


ANILINE INKS. 


Purple Ink........... 
Purple Ink, Blueish 

Magenta Ink...........$5.00, 10,00, 
Mauve, Reddish.... ....$5.00, 10.00, 


POSTER INKS. 


. $5.00, 10.00, 


Ultramarine Ink..........50e. 
Blue Ink, Light or Dark........ 
Red Ink 

Green Ink 

Yellow Ink 

DER ies cbsean dee ien, bade 
White Ink 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


, T5e., 


Ces 
-» 15c., $1. 
-» 15C., $1. 
-» 15c., $1. 


50c., T5c., $1. 


‘saqorlIasro IWaIONIUa 


Per Pound, 
16.00, 24.00 


16,00, 24.00 
16.00; 24,00 


Per Pound. 
$1.00, 1.2 


-» $1.00, 1.2 


$1.00, 1.2 





























THIRTY CENTS 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 

















It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"TU FAR. MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINES LESS THAI ANT: OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER OENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
Mefe Trences: 


ee 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PrintiInc Houses In ParLapeipnt, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Watnvut Street, Purap’s. 


AGENTS 


ALLIson, Suir & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. S. Menamin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wa. Hatey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WaLxer, Evans & CoaswELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. U. 
Cc. P. Kxrent, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. PaLsGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKe.xar, Sirus & JonDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Couiins & McLEEsrEr, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Pearson & Geist, “‘ Evening Express,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 
Hauuey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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C. POTTER, dr., & Ce. 


DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES 


er se, = 
—-— Over 1,000 in use. | - 


cee 








ee 


—— - a To 
SIZES AND PRICES: 


20x25 inches inside bearers $1,400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers 
21x27 *“ . rer .. 1,600 | No. 4, 32x50 ** i ache 
24x30 ‘* i fm = .. 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 “ “65 
b 25x35 =“ ss “ ..... 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54 
No. 2}, 29x42 ‘* 4 a eseeeeee.... 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 iy 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24x30 inches inside bearers ................. $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers ... . 
No. 2, 25x35“ ” ™ . 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50‘ - IE 
The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Moulds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping 


Send for our Illustrated Circular and Price List, 


ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM OUR SHOPS, AT NORWICH, CONN. 











Office, 12 & 14 Spruce St. New York. 






































